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= Memorabilia. 


HE first February Revue des Deux Mondes 
contains the beginning of a study of 
Russian anti-religious propaganda by Mgr 
Michel d’Herbigny, beside which the reader 
will naturally set the article ‘La Pologne 
daujourd’hui,’ by M. Robert de Traz. 
Describing the youth of Poland from a con- 
versation at Warsaw of several hours’ length 
with representatives of groups of students 
at the university, M. de Traz emphasizes 
strongly the difference the rising generation 
feel between themselves and their parents. 
The young are re-valuing all the heroes and 
the great reputations of their fathers’ world: 
a process which, applied to literature, they 
call débronzer. They do this, not like the 
German youth, in a spirit of mere revolt, but 
as reasonable persons correcting the vagaries 
of dreamers who have been too easy-going 
or too much inclined to the pathetic. For 
them Conrad is the great national writer, 
and that in the virtue of his love of adven- 
ture and his conceptions of duty and hero- 
ism. They declared that they were nearly 
all croyants (‘‘ L’idee de sainteté nous pré- 
occupe’’); their talk is not, as that of the 
earlier generation was, about ‘‘ intellectual 
and moral,’’ but about “‘ spiritual,’”’ prob- 
lems; in quite ordinary conversation they 
will speak of “ grace’? and of ‘‘ prayer.” 
Their attitude towards women is chivalrous. 
One of their master ideas is fidelity: which 
they recognize as the master-idea of the whole 
of Western civilization. They are not moved 
by the phenomenon of Russia. They are 
too near Russia not to perceive that what 
at a distance appears so highly and imperson- 
ally organized is, in reality, an unstable mass 
of individualists without sense either for 
permanence or for cohesion. M. de Traz 
closes with remarks on two characteristics 
of Poland which struck him most: its pov- 
erty and its poetry. The poverty of Poland 











is extreme, but it is smilingly accepted ; and 
it has, so it would appear, mysterious com- 
pensations. And Poland has an understand- 
ing of poetry, a readiness to interweave 
poetry (even in the simple sense of metrical 
expression) into the experiences of daily life, 
possible only in regard to something which 
is felt as a necessity of one’s whole nature. 

The Comtesse de Durfort contributes to the 
Revue the contents of a ‘“‘petit cahier’’ which 
came down to her from her grandfather, the 
Comte Louis de Chateaubriand. It contains 
random jottings of René de Chateaubriand 
in the handwriting of his secretary, intended 
for subsequent use in his works. Our readers 
may like to have a few of the briefer and 
more characteristic of these :— 

Le temps est un léger voile placé entre 
nous et Dieu, comme notre paupiére entre 
notre oeil et la lumiére. 

(On Talleyrand). C’est un de ces hommes 
qui n’était fait que pour la vie: la mort ne 
lui va pas bien. 

Rien n/’affaiblit plus lV’esprit de Vhomme que 
la trop grande fréquentation de la compagnie 
des hommes. 

Ce ne sont pas les vivants qui disent la 
vérité aux morts, ce sont les morts qui disent 
aux vivants la vérité. 

En Amérique, le peuple n’a point de passé; 
les moeurs se sont faits avec les lois, en sorte 
qu’au fait il n’y a pas de moeurs, il n’y a 
que des lois. 

Il n’y a si belle rose qui 
églantier. 

Je ne demanderai jamais au malheur dis- 
pense de fidélité. 

L’amour propre prend en France le 
caractére de toutes les passions: rien ne le 
satisfait ou ne le console. 

Bonaparte a vécu peu; mais il a expédié 
d’immenses années au temps a venir. 

La jeunesse actuelle attend que les siécles se 
courbent devant elle; elle ignore que la 
majesté des 4ges peut mourir, mais ne s’incline 
jamais. 

La terre est le lieu d’oubli; 
point dans le ciel. 


Nee Richard Lodge has edited, with an in- 
troduction and notes, ‘The Private Cor- 
respondence of Sir Benjamin Keene, K.B.’ 
Keene was the most eminent of the British 
ministers sent to Spain in the eighteenth cen- 
‘tury, and the letters form an important ad- 
dition to diplomatic history. They have, 


ne devienne 


on n’oublie 


moreover, a distinct nersonal flavour which 

reveals both the writer and his associates. 

The book will be illustrated. It is to be pub- 

— shortly by the Cambridge University 
ress. 
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Literary and Historical 
_Notes. 


RUN-AWAY APPRENTICES. 


‘HOSE who have had occasion to study 
the advertisement columns of mid-eight- 
eenth-century newspapers, cannot fail to 
have had their curiosity stirred by the word- 
ing of a certain type of notice, which ap- 
peared from time to time, relating to appren- 
tices who had run away from their masters. 
It would seem likely that the purpose of 
these advertisements was not so much to se- 
cure the return of the delinquent as to com- 
ply formally with some statutory require- 
ment. 

One is driven to some such conclusion by 
the kind of ‘‘ rewards ’’ which were offered to 
those who might restore the missing appren- 
tice to his master. These ‘‘ rewards,’’ so far 
from being inducements towards this end, 
were evidently meant to have a quite con- 
trary effect; the intention of them being to 
act as a deterrent on anyone who might be 
so misguided as to put the advertiser on the 
track of the run-away. Reddition was the 
last thing ‘the master desired, for he obvi- 
ously regarded the renegade as a good rid- 
dance. 

It will be seen from the examples given 
below that the “‘ rewards ’’ offered were fre- 
quently of a contumelious character, such as 
a ‘‘sheep’s trotter,’’ ‘‘ a peck of ashes,’’ ‘‘ a 
handful of old curling papers,’’ etc. ; back- 
handed rather than well-meant. Some con- 
vey a distinct menace in the shape of “a 
rope’s end,’’ ‘‘ a mop stick,’’ or ‘‘ a broken 
head,’’ or ‘‘ a shave on one side with an old 
blunt razor,’’ and such like. Others pur- 
posely discourage assistance by their trivial- 
ity—‘‘ five farthings,’’ or ‘“‘ a halfpenny roll 
and treacle.’’ A similarly dissuasive tone is 
conveyed by those who proffer some kind of 
trade waste; a painter, for example, will 
give ‘‘the scrapings of an old palette,” a 
cabinet-maker “‘ 
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a handful of saw dust.’’ In | 


this class occur trade terms which are rather | 


obscure; for example, a 
‘“ one ordinary zig-zag droplee,’’ meaning, I 
am told, the roughly woven end of a piece 
of cloth. The pawnbroker’s “ hatfull of bill 
marks ’”’ refers, I suppose, to obsolete pawn 
tickets, and the chaser’s ‘‘ rusty bruntel ”’ 
may well be a discarded tool used for engrav- 
ing. These two last expressions are open to 
guess-work, and one may hazard a shot that 


” 


weaver promises | 
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the reward of the coppersmith who offers ‘a 
halfpenny of the Hibernian coin for their 
trouble but no thanks for their pains,’’ may 
be a belated reference to ‘‘Wood’s Halfpence,”’ 
which coinage was foisted upon Ireland in 
1723 and suppressed two years later in con- 
sequence of Swift’s attack in the ‘ Drapier 
Letters’ and the storm of similar squibs 
which followed. I am, however, entirely de- 
feated by two of the expressions used—‘ a 
pair of lift garters’’ and “‘ an old simmon 
stick.’’ Perhaps some reader will provide 
some explanation of these doubtful terms. 

It would be interesting to know why the 
master should have gone to ‘the trouble and 
expense of inserting these advertisements in 
the press seeing that he was obviously well 
rid of a troublesome or idle apprentice, 
May it have been that an apprentice’s inden- 
tures of ‘those days contained some--clause 
which required the master to take all reason- 
able steps to recover the boy? Or, was it 
possibly a measure of protection which the 
master took to guard himself against any 
suggestion of foul play such as accepting the 
parent’s premium and then turning the lad 
adrift? Formal compliance with some such 
requirement may have been satisfied by the 
insertion of these strangely worded adver- 
tisements. 

To give one typical example, I take an 
advertisement from the Daily Advertiser, 28 
Oct., 1747 :— 

Went from his Mistress Martha _  Pujolas, 
perriwig maker, in Great Newport Street on 
Sunday last, William Fleetwood . . . [detailed 
description of his appearance in unflattering 
terms]. He is supposed to have gone to Scot- 
land or on Board one of His Majesty’s ships 
or Privateers of which the Masters are desired 
not to pay him any wages, his Mistress ex- 
pecting to claim them .. .; if he will immedi- 
ately return he will be kindly received; or 
whoever will please bring him home, as 
above, shall be shav’d of one side with an old 
blunt Razor as a Reward. 

Although I have by no means confined my 
perusal of newspapers to any particular pub- 
lication or to any particular period yet I find, 
on going through my notes, that all the in 
stances of this class of advertisement, offer- 
ing the like kind of discouraging reward, 
have been collected from the Daily Adver- 


| tiser between the years 1742 and 1752. _ It 


would be interesting to know whether there 
was any regulation in force at this period 
which would account for their appearance 
during these years. During a somewhat pro 
tracted. if desultory, search, I have noted 
the following examples :— 
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Trade. 
Baker. 


»”» 
BLACKSMITH. 
BraZIER. 


” 


BRICKLAYER. 
BrRUsHMAKER. 
BUTCHER. 


” 
CABINET-MAKER, 


CARPENTER. 


” 
CHAseR (Engraver). 
Coach MAKER. 
CoPpPpERSMITH. 


CoRDWAINER. 
Frexch Horn 
Trumpet MAKER. 
GLAZIER. 


AND 


Gotp AND SILVER WIRE 
DRAWER. 


” > 99 
GOLDSMITH. 
Grocer (or Tea-man). 


Gun-SMITH. 


” 9 
Harter. 
TRONMONGER. 
LeaTHeR Parer. 
Loner, 

Mason. 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRU- 


MENT MAKER. 
NeckLAce MAKER. 


PAINTER. 


Pastry Coor. 
PAWNBROKER. 


Perriwic Maxer. 


” ” 
»” ” 
” ” 
” °° 


Puysic Snop. 


Reward offered. 


A stale roll. 

A handful of rasping. 

A handful of nails. 

A curtain ring. 

A sheet of scouring 
paper. 

A trowel of mortar. 

A mop stick. 

A sheep’s trotter. 

A pick’d 
paunch 

A handful of saw- 
dust. 

A handful of rotten 
shavings. 

A slit deal. 

A rusty bruntel. 


| 


| SAWYER. 


sheep’s | 


Trade. 
PLUMBER. A 


Reward offered. 


handful of lead 
ashes. 
A sack of saw dust. 
A rope’s end. 
Five farthings. 


ScaLE-MAKER. 
Surp-MaAstTer. 


| SHOEMAKER. An old shoe. 
pe A broken tack. 
ps A ball of wax. 
55 An old pair of slip- 
pers. 
SMITH. A peck of smith’s 
ashes. 
SnurrF Box Maker. A pinch of snuff. 
Stay Maker. A handful of bone 
shavings. 
TAILOR. A pair of lift-garters. 


A basket of shavings. | 
A half-penny of the | 


Hibernian coin. 

A peck of pieces. 

Half an _ ounce of 
brass filings. 

A handful of broken 
glass. 

A half-penny roll and 
treacle. 

A handful of dogwood 
chips. 

A broken head 
their trouble. 


for 


Half an ounce of tea. 


A rusty pistol barrel. 

A- handful of broken 
gun flints. 

A‘dozen hat strings 
to hang themselves 
with. 

One twopenny nail. 


As much leather dust | 


as they can eat. 
The scrapings of an 
old pallet. 
A peck of 
dust. 
A full pot of beer and 
a pound of ivory 
turnings. 


mason’s 


A full pot of beer and 


a pipe of tobacco. 

An old painting brush 
and a bit of dirty 
pencil rag. 


A paper of sugar- 
plums. 
A hat-full of old bill- 
marks. 
Shaved on one _ side 
with an old blunt | 
razor 


A handful of  old- 
curling-paper. 

Half a dozen broken 
combs. 

A bason of soap suds. 

The scale of an old 
razor. 

A poppy head. 


| the following year. 


| Joseph Nollekens the sculptor. 


3 yards of stay-tape. 

A bag of shreads. 

A handful of broken 
pipe shanks. 

A wool shroud _ re- 
ward and that is his 
full value. 

The stump of an old 
hook. 

A broken watch key. 

A basin of water put 

in their shoes. 

» A broken file. 

x An old broken 
bow. 

An old scratch brush. 

One ordinary Zig-Zag 
Droplee. 

9 A thrum. 

WHEELWRIGHT. A lumping” penny - 

worth of chips. 


3) 
Tin Piate Worker. 
Tosacco-PipeE MAKER. 


UNDERTAKER. 


VELVET WEAVER. 
Warcu-GILperR. 

W ATCHMAKER. 
drill- 


Water GILDER. 
WEAVER. 


Wire Drawer. A stub-point. 

(No trade given). An old hare’s_ foot 
and an old simmon 
stick. 


It is worth mentioning that the ‘‘Limner’s”’ 
advertisement quoted above was inserted by 
Joseph Nollekens, and that the name of his 
run-away apprentice, for whose return he 
was contemptuously offering “ the scrapings 
of an old pallet’ as a reward, was given as 
Robert Pyle. It seems likely that this was 
the portrait-painter of that name who became 
a member of the Free Society of Artists in 
1763. (Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of Painters 
and Engravers’). Joseph Nollekens was 
Joseph Francis Nollekens, the painter, com- 
monly known as ‘“‘ Old Nollekens’’ to dis- 
tinguish him from his more famous son, 
The adver- 
tisement referred to was issued in 1747 from 
Dean Street (No. 28), Soho, the house in 
which ‘‘ Old Nollekens’’ died on Jan. 21 ot 
(See Whitten’s edition 


| of ‘ Nollekens and His Times.’). 


I should welcome an explanation of the 
odd character of these advertisements from 
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anyone who is acquainted with the condition 
of apprentices’ indentures at this period. 
AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


THE FAMILY OF JOHN OLDHAM. 


NTHONY & Wood in writing one of the 
first biographical notices of the Restora- 
tion satirist John Oldham has fallen into 
some errors which have been perpetuated by 
all subsequent biographers including Sir A. 
W. Ward, in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ 

Wood wrote in his ‘ Athenz Oxonienses ’ 
(1691) that the poet was: ‘‘ the son of Joh. 
Oldham a Nonconformist Minister, and he 
the son of Joh. Oldham sometime Rector 
of Nun-eaton near Tetbury in Glos.’’, and 
that he ‘‘ was born at Shipton of which his 
father was then minister.’’ 

I deal first with the poet’s grandfather. 
There is only one Nuneaton and that is in 
Warwickshire, but there is, three miles from 
Tetbury, the parish of Long Newnton, vari- 
ously spelt Newton or Newenton, a name 
with which Nuneaton might easily be con- 
fused. Edmund Calamy in his ‘ Account of 
Many Ministers who were Ejected’ (1713) 
gives under ‘ Newton’ Mr. John Oldham, 
and in his ‘ Continuation of the Account’ 
(1727) says that the minister ejected in 1662 
was the poet’s father. He then repeats 
Wood’s statement that ‘‘ He was the Son of 
Mr. John Oldham, sometime Rector of Nun- 
Eaton near Tetbury in Gloucestershire.’’ It 
seems clear that Wood has written ‘‘ Nun- 
eaton’’ in mistake for ‘‘ Newnton,’’ and 
that Calamy, failing to realise that his 
‘* Newton ’? and Wood’s ‘‘ Nuneaton ”’ were 
the same place, continued the legend of the 
elder Oldham being minister at Nuneaton. 

Wood’s second error is in making} the 
poet’s grandfather minister there, when, as 
Calamy states, it was in fact the poet’s 
father who held ‘the rectorship. This is 
substantiated by the parish registers of Ship- 
ton Moyne which, by kind permission of the 
Rector, I have been allowed to see. 
prove that the elder John Oldham died five 
years before the ejections took place. He 
was married to Hester Seabourne at Sherston 
Magna on Nov. 1, 1620 (Phillimore: Wilts. 
Parish Registers). In 1626 a daughter was 
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1636. In the entry recording the birth of 
the poet, his grandson, he is spoken. of ag 
‘ the elder minister,’’ his son having by then 
become Rector of Newnton. His wife Hester 
died in April, 1654, and he himself on Oct. 
5, 1657. We get a glimpse of his work as 
rector in an undated note: ‘‘ Collected to- 
wards the reliefe of the inhabitants of Marel- 
borough fifty one shillings and five pence. 
John Ouldham Rector.”” From a rambling 
legal document copied into the register we 
learn that he possessed some land at Ship- 
ton known as “ Poole head.’’ It was he, 
then, and not, as Wood stated, the poet’s 
father, who was Rector of Shipton Moyne. 

His son John, the poet’s father, with whom 
he has been so much confused, was baptized 
on Jan. 24, 1629, and married Anne Adams 
on May 31, 1652. Under this latter year he 
is first mentioned in the Long Newnton par- 
ish register as rector. The present Rector 
has kindly sent me a note from the register 
about him, which reads :— 


1652. Mentioned in parish register as Rec- 
tor, 1659 and 1661. Probably related to Rey. 
John Ouldham, who died R. of Shipton 


Moyne in 1657. . . Was probably ejected for 
Nonconformity Aug. 24, 1662 but no proof. 
The baptism of three sons and four daugh- 
ters of his is recorded in the Shipton regis- 
ter. Of these the poet, born Aug. 9, and 
baptized Aug. 18, 1653, was the eldest. The 
next son, Thomas, born in 1655, became an 
apothecary and, like the poet, died young, 
in 1687. Oldham seems to have continued 
to live in or near Shipton for a long time 
after he was ejected from Long Newnton. 
His wife died in 1699 and he himself in 1716 
as Calamy surmised). They 


| are buried together in the Shipton Moyne 


churchyard, and the original inscription on 


| their grave read :— 


Hic obdormit Domino placide Anna Oldham, 


| Virgo, Uxor, Mater maxime Pia, Quae obiit 


They | 


A.D. 1699 Junii 21 Anno Aetat. 66. Necnon 
Johannes Oldham, V.D.M. Ejus Maritus et 
Pater illius Johannis Oldham, Poetae Cele- 
berrimi, Nulli Pietate Secundus. Qui obiit 
A.Dom. 1716 Decemhb. 5 Anno Aetatis 887. (Rud- 


der: ‘A New History of Gloucestershire,’ 
pha H. E. Relton: ‘Sketches of Churches,’ 
1843). 


The inscription is now in English and the 


| words ‘‘ Minister of the word of God in the 


baptized at Shipton Moyne, and she was fol- | 
lowed by four other daughters and three | 


Oldham 
register as 


is first mentioned 
“the minister’’ in 


sons. 
Shipton 


in the | 


parish of Newnton,’’ once again connect him 
specifically with that place. 

One further entry at Shipton Moyne calls 
for attention :— 


Mr. John Ouldham maried Mris. Elizabeth 
Spert at London in Trenitie Church by Mr. 
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Hauiland April 11 and by Mr. Cripse at Upton 
April 29 1655. 

The note in the Long Newnton register would 
have this refer to the poet’s father, and 
adds the information that Elizabeth Spert 
was a relation of the Estcourts who had a 
manor at Long Newnton. But the poet’s 
father was already married to Anne Adams, 
and it must have been the poet’s grand- 
father who married this widow a year after 
his first wife Hester’s death. I have so far 
been unable to trace who ‘this Elizabeth 
Spert was or her connection with the Est- 
court family. 

I am now working on a life of the poet, 
and should be grateful for any further in- 
formation that any of your readers may be 
able to give me about him or his family. 


Sypit RoseENnFELD. 
171, Gloucester Terrace, London, W.2. 


ALETTER OF EDWARD BAGSHAWE, 
PRISONER, TO THE LIEUTENANT OF 
THE TOWER. 


fDWARD Bagshaw, the younger (1629- 
1671) divine was son of Edward Bag- 
shaw (d. 1662). He was educated at West- 
minster, and Christ Church, Oxford, and 
appointed Second Master at Westminster in 
1656. Ordained in 1659, he became Vicar of 
Ambrosden, Oxford, and was ejected for non- 
conformity in 1662. He was chaplain to 
the Karl of Anglesey. In 1663-1665 he was 
imprisoned for sedition, and again later for 
refusing to take the oath of supremacy and 
allegiance, He was a prisoner on parole 
when he died. He published controversial 
and other religious works. These particu- 
lars are taken from the ‘D.N.B.’ The fol- 
lowing is preserved in a cardboard folder, 
and, with the slight exception indicated in 
the text, is perfect. 
A letter writ to Sir John Robinson 
Lieutenant of the Tower. 
Pg Edward Bagshawe Close-Prisoner there. 
ir, 
Though I believe you have no Remorse, yet 
suppose you cannot but be conscious, how 
unworthily you have used me; and_ because 
whenever you do anything which is injurious 
and oppressive, you are apt to excuse your 
self by your Orders, in the observance of 
which, especially when they are harsh and 
Severe, you pretend to a great deal of care 
and strictness; I desire therefore to know 
what Warrant you had to commit me unto 
the Dungeon, and to detain me there four 





dayes, under such Rigorous and Unchristian 
Circumstances, that none could have been 
guilty of doing, but one, who, together with 
his Religion, had put off all sence of common 
Humanity. You have told me indeed, and it 
is a Position, not only false and damnable in 
Divinity, but utterly destructive of our Eng- 
lish Liberty, that The King hath a Prerogative 
above the Law, by which he may punish 
Whom and How he pleaseth: But were I 
willing so far to unman my self, and to deny 
both my Religion and Reason, as to admit of 
that, yet I am sure, His Jayl ... no Preroga- 
tive, but stands upon the same Level with the 
rest of his Bretheren: And therefore it is 
my purpose to call you to an Account for that 
barbarous and, in a Christian State, never 
sufficiently to be abhorred Action, unless you 
have the King’s or his Secretaries Hand to 
authorize you for the doing of it. 

But, Sir, that saying how unjustifiable so- 
ever, is but part of your Crime, for when 
I advised You not to do any thing but what 
you could justifie by Law: You replied that 
you had nothing to do either with the Law 
or Parliaments: and You do daily manifest by 
your Lawless carriage, both to my self and 
the rest of your Prisoners here, that you 
spake as you thought. But, Sir, such an 
Assertion, in persons who are entrusted with 
the Lives of others, is so Black and Horrid; 
and the condition of those who are under 
your Power, is by it, made so Unsafe, that 
I dare no longer conceal my knowledge, but 
intend forthwith to signify unto some Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, what a Mon- 
strous and Unnatural kind of Offender you 
are; of which I thought fit to give you this 
private Notice, that you might not be sur- 
prized, but prepare your self, either to de- 
fend, or, which I rather wish, to expiate your 
Fault by Repentance. 

Sir, It is possible you may think, that a 
just and due sense of my own Unmerited and 
illegal Sufferings, hath excited me to seek for 
Justice upon the Inflicter of them; but I can 
assure you, that, in this Action, I am as free 
from Malice, as You, in your late one, was 
from Piety and Honour: It is a service which 
I owe, first to God, and next to my Oppressed 
Country-men, who are in Bondage under You, 
to discover unto the Parliament, what a 
wretched and unworthy Task-master is set 
over them, who, though he is crept in to be 
one of their Number, by whom Laws are 
made, and Grievances should be _ redressed, 
yet is not afraid to profess, that he hath noth- 
ing to do either with the Law or Them. Sir, 
as a Friend, and one that is ready to forgive 
you all my Personal Injuries, let me entreat 
you to bethink your self in time, and by a 
solemn Retracting of what you then said, pre- 
vent your being brought upon the Stage: Or 
if, in confidence of your present Power, you 
resolve to persist in the owning of such 
Tyrannical Principles, and in Practices cor- 
respondent to them, hereafter, you can ac- 
cuse none but your self, if your sins find you 
out, and hunt you unto punishment. I rest 








Sir, 
Ready to serve you in all 
Christian Offices 
Edw Bagshawe. 
March 16 1663. 
Post-Script. 
Sir, 

The fore-going Letter had been delivered 
into your own hand, in the same private and 
concealed manner which there is mentioned: 
But your Uncivil, and well as Illegal, deny- 
ing me the Use of my Pen and Ink, hath 
forced me to send it you from the Presse, so 
that now it is no longer in my power to keep 
your Counsel: But hereafter, if this occasions 
your being questioned for so Insolent an Ex- 
pression, [ hope you will be satisfied that 
Guilt is a very Ill Counsellor, since the very 
means you designed unduly to silence my 
complaint, hath made me find out another, 
which you will be less able to resist the effects 
of. And now, Sir, that the World will take 
notice of your Absurd and Ungodly Demean- 
our, never imagine that any thing but speedy 
Repentance can secure you: And because [ 
fear, that you have sinned even in your own 
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thoughts, so much unto Death, that you des- | 


pair of any Recovery, I leave you to the 
Anguish of your Conscience, till the Hand of 
Justice brings your Fears upon You. 
Fryts. 
G. D. Sotomon. 


IBLIOGRAPHY OF ELKANAH SET- 
TLE.—At the time when his ‘ Elkanah 
Settle, His Life and Works,’ was published 
in 1910, Professor F. C. Brown knew of five 
copies of Settle’s congratulatory wedding- 
poem, ‘ Thalia Triumphans’: a copy ad- 
dressed to Samuel Barker, dated 1706; one 
to William Westfield, dated mMpccxv; one 
to Francis Henry Drake, undated; one to 
John Watts, dated 1720; one to John Green, 
undated. In the Aitken Collection of the 
University of Texas Library, there is another 
copy of this poem, addressed to Walter Cary, 
dated mpccxvir. It is not elaborately bound, 
as some copies of the poem were. The text 
was printed in a type different from that 
used for the Wrenn copy addressed to Green 
(also owned by the University), but, aside 
from a few differences of spelling and punc- 
tuation, is like the Wrenn text except for 
the last two pages (7 and 8) on which, in 
thirty-six lines as compared with the cor: 
responding fifty lines of the Wrenn copy, 
Settle adapts his praise to suit Cary. 
Professor Brown was unable to locate any 
copy of ‘Minerva Triumphans,’ 1701. There 
is a folio copy of this poem of 249 lines in 
the Wrenn Collection of the University. The 
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first line, ‘‘ Hail Learning’s Pantheon, thou 
the lovel Prize.’’ 

Both the Wrenn and the Aitken Collection 
contain a copy of the folio (a single sheet 
printed on both sides) thirteen-stanza (quat- 
rains) ‘A Poem to the Charming Fair One,’ 
listed in the British Museum Catalogue 
under ‘ Poem.’ Both collections attribute it 
to Settle, both identify the fair one as the 
Duchess of Portsmouth, and the Wrenn copy 
dates it on ‘the binding 1671. The first line: 
‘“* How far of old (as Fame records).’’ The 
British Museum Catalogue agrees in suggest- 
ing the Duchess of Portsmouth as the sub- 
ject, but dates the poem 1675? Professor 
Brown had apparently never seen the poem; 
he does not mention it, not even among 


? 


Settle’s doubtful or wrongly attributed 
| works. Is there any good ground for the 


Settle attribution ? 
Epwarp G. FLetcuer. 
The University of ‘Texas, U.S.A. 


ST. MARY-THE-VIRGIN, CHARING 

CROSS ROAD (See ante p. 63). —The 
following notice now appears on this church, 
taking the place of another which, according 
to a statement made by the Bishop, exhorted 
passers-by to ‘‘Save this Church from the 
Bishop of London.”’ 


Notice. 
_ This Church has been closed and the build- 
ing is now held by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners for England by virtue of an Order 
of His Majesty in Council made 16th Decem- 
ber, 1932. The building will be removed and 
the sale of the site will enable a new church 
of St. Mary the Virgin to be built to serve 
one of the new and populous districts in the 


Diocese of London. (Signed) Ecclesiastical 
Commission. January, 1933. 
Whether the memorial slabs which are 


affixed to the walls inside the church will go 
with the fabric to the crusher for hard core 
is not stated. These commemorate :— 

Atce Louisa JANE Warp. Died 28 Sep- 
tember, 1916. Aged 61 years. 

LreuTENANT R. L. Warp, B.A., of Thiid 
Battalion York and Lancaster Regiment. 
Killed in Flanders, 21 April, 1916. Aged 27 
years. 

HELEN and Henry Trover. Seats given 
by their daughters Blanch and Ethel. 4.. 
1901. 

Dr. RICHARD 
Curate, 1857-1881. 

There is also on the outside of the south 
wall a stone with the following inscription: 

This corner stone of the new nave replacing 
the Greek Church built here 1677 was lai 


FREDERICK LITTLEDALE. 
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a. ! 

by T. F. Buackwett, J.P., on Monday, June | ead : 

ith, 1900. _ Readers’ Queries. 
G. W. WricHr. 


HE DUCHESS OF ALBANY.—As Prince 


Charlie’s daughter, whom Burns called | 


“The Bonnie Lass of Albany,’’ is again in 
the limelight, it is not undesirable to draw 
people’s attention to the fact that a good 
deal of information is given about her in 
the ‘Life of Thomas Coutts,’ by E. H. 
Coleridge. 
tina Walkinshaw, ‘ Comtesse Albertroff ”’ 
(variously spelled), had a grandchild who 
signed ‘‘R.’’ in 1802 (p. 32). 


The second note is in a letter (p. 333) | 


where Lady Bute (with whom Clementina 
Walkinshaw had stayed in London) writes 
to her father Thomas Coutts, Sept. 17, 1915, 
from Bath: 

I am most happy you approve of my hay- 


ing refused to lend money to le Baron Roehen- | 


start: He is a gentlemanlike man, very like 
Madame D’Alberstroff. It seems his mother, 
the Duchesse D’Albany, married Mons. Roe- 
henstart. 

That is ali one knows. 
Baron Roehenstart was killed by a coach 
accident near Dunkeld, 28 Oct. 1854, and 


was buried there as ‘‘ General Charles Ed- | 


ward Stuart, Count Roethenstart,’’ aged 73 
years. As far as traced, not a single parish 
reference notices his death. Roehenstart is 
spelled in many ways and Stuart also, so the 
search is not too easy. The tradition is that 
he was buried with some pomp at the expense 
of ‘a great lord.”’ 
JSG, 

LEXANDER ATKINSON. — Probably 

few persons in England know who was 
the originator of the parcel post and of 
workmen’s ‘tickets. He was Alexander Atkin- 
son, a Yorkshireman, and lived at Bradford. 
He lies buried in Baildon Parish Church 
graveyard. The following is the inscription 
on his tombstone :— 

In Memoriam. 

ALEXANDER ATKINSON, the second son of Robert 
and Hannah Atkinson, Publicist, Writer, Re- 
former, Founder of Parcels Post and Work- 
man’s Tickets and other reforms. Author of 
a scheme of Old Age Pensions, 
December 12th, 1907, aged 67 years. 

BRADFORDIAN. 


“ T]NAVAILABLE.”’—I recently received a 

communication from America offering 
me something I had wanted, and desiring 
me to return the article ‘‘ if unavailable.’’ 
This new use of the word seems worth noting. 


H. F. 


The first note shows that Clemen- | 


The Count or | 


who died | 





| THE RIVER JORDAN.—I should be glad 

to know whether original sources and 

| dates can be furnished for the (? Methodist) 

| songs containing the words :— 

| (i) One more river, and that’s the river of 

Jordan, | 

| One more river 

There’s one more river to cross. 

| (ii) And I saw a mighty charret a comin’. . 
To take us to de odder side of Jordan .. 

Jordan am a hard road to trabble. 


C. T. ONtons. 


| TJENRY VI.’S TOMB AT WINDSOR.— 
| Charles Knight in the first volume of 
his ‘Old England’ published in 1845-6, re- 
| produced a drawing of the tomb of Henry 
| VI. as it formerly existed—so Knight 
asserted—at Windsor (fig. 1216). It depicts 
the armoured figure of the King upon an 
altar-tomb, beneath his regal and knightly 
| mortuaries—coat-armour fashioned tabard- 
wise, helm, sword, gauntlets and target, but 
no spurs—presumably those offered on the 
occasion of the translation of the King’s 
corpse from Chertsey Abbey in August 1484. 
| Knight’s illustration is evidently a slightly 
edited version of an original which | have 
long sought to trace. It was, I am inclined 
to believe, a pendant to the drawing of the 
King’s Chantry preserved among the Cotton 
| MSS. in the British Museum (Aug. IT, i.) 
| and was probably executed in the middle or 
| third quarter of the sixteenth century. 

| Examination of all the obvious possible 
sources of information from Sandford to St. 
John Hope has failed not only to reveal the 
present whereabouts of Knight’s original, 
but has been barren of any reference either 
| ‘to it or to the invaluable reproduction in 
|‘ Old England.’ Conceivably it may be 
| found in one of those all too rare early 
| antiquaries’ sketch-books of which Dingley’s 
‘History from Marble’ and the Society of 
| Antiquaries MS. No. 162, are good examples. 
Willement refers to an early painting of 
| the arch in St. George’s Chapel beneath 
which this tomb stood. This he states was 
at the commencement of the nineteenth 
century in the possession of the then Dean 
of Windsor. Alternatively, Knight’s model 
may have been a companion to this work. 

I shall be exceedingly grateful for any in- 
formation that may lead to the rediscovery 
| of the drawing in ‘ Old England,’ or for any 
| facts connected therewith. I may say in 
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parenthesis that I am convinced of its 
authenticity and accuracy. It presents 
certain features that preclude all possibility 
that it is a ‘‘reconstruction,’’ based upon 
documents and sketches of similar tombs. 


CHARLES R. BEarpD. 


RARLY NEWSPAPERS. —I have two 
queries to put to your readers. 

(1) In Tanner MS. 37, at the Bodleian, 
there is a list, inscribed on the back ‘* 18 
weekly news-books besides ye 
which contains the names of fourteen news- 


sheets, current in 1680 (the four first-named | 


were published twice a week, and so, pre- 
sumably, counted twice). 
lows:—The Protestant 
True Domestick Intelligence ; 
rant Intelligence ; Mercurius Anglicus ——— ; 
the Loyal Intelligence; the Harlem Gazet ; 
Mercurius Civicus; Banks Currant Intelli- 
gence; Poor Robin’s Intelligence; Summary 
Intelligence; Mercurius Infernus; Catholick 
Intelligence Mercurius Librarus The packet 
of advice from Rome. 

Now, if we may assume the Protestant 
Intelligence to be B. Harris’s Protestant 
(Domestick) Intelligence, and the Harlem 
Gazet to be the Haerlem Courant, the Bod- 
leian possesses copies of all, with the excep- 
tion of Summary Intelligence, of which I 
can find no record anywhere. The Bodleian 
has not got it, and it is unknown, even by 
name, both to the ‘ Handlist’ and the 
‘Census.’ Has anyone ever seen a copy? 
It was current, apparently, in 1680. 

(2) The second query is this. Abel Boyer, 
who had been responsible for the Post-Boy 
for several years, in 1709 quarrelled with 
the proprietor, Abel Roper, and on Aug. 18 
published a rival paper of his own, with the 
same name and identical wood-blocks. This 
ran till April 1, 1710, the four last numbers 
being entitled “‘ the True Post-Boy.’’ The 
issue for April 1 begins as follows :— 


Intelligence; the 


gazettes,”” | : 
| don Club may possibly be the older club. 
The list is as fol- | 


Smith’ » | 
ce ee | pletion of the ‘‘ great water-work ”’ built at 


| RULLINGDON CLUB, OXFORD. — I 


wonder whether any reader can tell me 
anything of the origin of this club. The 
records of members, I believe, do not go back 
beyond 1850 or ‘thereabouts, but in the 
‘D.N.B.,’ vol. xviii., it is stated that Mr. 
Thomas Assheton Smith, when at Oxford as 
an undergraduate, played cricket at the Bul- 


| lingdon Club, and on July 11, 1796, played 





The author of this paper, having consider’d | 
that there is another publish’d with the same | 


title, which 


occasions frequent mistakes, he | 


has thought fit to alter his title, and for the | 


future to publish a paper call’d the General 
Intelligence, by A. Boyer, and publish’d as 
usual by J. Baker in Pater-Noster-Row: of 
which he desires his readers, as_ also 
Mercuries and Hawkers to take notice. 

Query—Did the General Intelligence ever 
materialize? If so, are there any copies in 
existence? Nichols has none, nor has Hope. 


R. T. Mitrorp. 


Bodleian Library, Oxford. 





for this club against the M.C.@. at Lords, 
The M.C.C, was, according to the Badmin- 
ton Library, founded in 1787, so the Bulling- 


0. 


THE QUEENHITHE ‘“‘ WATER-WORK.” 


—Can any of your readers supply me 
with the exact dates of inception and com- 


Queenhithe during the period 1594-5? 
A. JOWETT. 


‘* PEATING THE BANK.’’—In the first 

edition—1788—of Grose’s ‘ Military 
Antiquities,’ vol. ii., pp. 253-4, are given 
‘‘ The present different Beats of the Drum 
for the Infantry.”’ 

Amongst these occurs: ‘‘ The Church Call; 
called also, Beating the Bank; a beat to 
summons the soldier of a regiment or gar- 
rison to church.’’ 

What are the origin and explanation of 
the phrase ‘‘ Beating the Bank ’’? 


Society ror ARMy Historica RESEARCH. 


OGER WADE, c. 1316: JOHN WADE, 
c. 1404.—At Berkeley Castle there is a 
deed dated 29 Aug., 1316, bearing the inter- 
esting seal of Roger Wade ‘‘ Crowder ’’ or 
‘*Crwth Player,’’ by which Roger Wade re- 
leases to Warren de I’Isle, one of the ances- 
tors of the Berkeley family, a debt of £120 
owing tohim. The seal is a ‘‘ Welsh crwth” 
the forerunner of the violin, surrounded by 
the words ‘‘S. Rogeri Wade, Crowder.’ In 
a pamphlet describing the seal, by Mr. 
Epwarp Heron-AtLen, published in 1898, 
the author surmises that Roger Wade must 
have been a bard or musician of some note 
living in the neighbourhood of Berkeley 
Castle, Glos. (See also ‘The Bowed-Harp, 
by Otto Anderson (translation by K. Schles- 
inger, pub. by Reeves, 1930), where there 
is an illustration of the seal). 

At Lambeth Palace there is an early will 
of John Wade of Bristol, proved 22 March, 
1404. John Wade at the date of the will 
was living at Calais. He may have been & 
merchant there or a soldier in the English 
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garrison. He directs burial in St. Mary’s 
Church, Calais, and after making certain 
bequests, leaves the residue of his estate to 
his wife and appoints her and Peter Bordes 
executors. ; 

There are other wills at Lambeth of Eng- 
lishmen of this period (including those of 
Edward de Berkeley, Knight of Calais, 1380, 
and Thomas, Lord de Berkeley, 1417) and it 
is surmised these persons fell in the war with 
France, and that their wills were proved 
under the jurisdiction which the Archbishop 
exercised in “the parts of Calais.’’ 

If possible, I should like to obtain further 
particulars of the two above Gloucestershire 
men, Roger Wade of 1316, and John Wade 
of 1404, and should be grateful for advice 
and suggestions as to line of research, and 
what records should be consulted. 

If any reader has access to a scarce book, 
‘Crescy and Calais,’ by Sir G. Wrottesley, 
would he kindly refer to same, and let me 
know if the names of members of the Berke- 
ley family, and possibly also soldiers named 
Wade, are mentioned in the lists of soldiers 
and others which, I understand, are included 
in the book. I think it probable that both 
Roger Wade and John Wade were retainers 
of the Lords of Berkeley Castle. 


D. T. Newron Wane. 


OBERT BARRET: TRANSLATION OF 
DU BARTAS.—Robert Barret’s Trans- 
lation of Du Bartas’ Works into English 
verse—MS. on paper, circa 1600—was sold at 
Messrs. Sotheby’s in the sale of Lord Powis, 
March 20, 1923. It is our desire to trace 
this MS. regarding which the purchaser is 
unable to give any information, and we shall 
be greatly obliged if anyone who knows its 
whereabouts will communicate with us. 
B. F. Stevens anp Brown, Lp. 


New Ruskin House, 
28-30, Little Russell St., London, W.C.1. 


BRITISH CEMETERIES IN FRANCE.— 

At clxiii, 454 (s.v. ‘A Link with Nel- 
son’) it is noted that the old cemetery at 
Dieppe ‘‘ which is shortly to be cleared ”’ 
contains many graves of Englishmen. Has 
any list of English M.I. there been pub- 
lished? And what lists of such M.I. in 
France exist? (I do not refer to graves in 
charge of the Imperial War Graves Com- 


mission). I have always found British con- | 


sular officials most helpful in tracing such 
graves; but one does not wish to trouble busy 


officials if the information is obtainable else- | 


where. H. B. 


| MATERIAL CONCERNING GEORGE 
HERBERT WANTED.—I am at pre- 
sent engaged on a course of research in ‘the 
life and writings of George Herbert. I 
| should therefore be grateful if your readers 
| could inform me of any MS. letters, poems, 
| early musical settings, or the like relative 
| to Herbert, which they may have encount- 
| ered. 





KATHLEEN I. Barratt. 


| ADAM LINDSAY GORDON.—I am con- 
| sidering writing a life of Adam Lindsay 
| Gordon, and would be very grateful if any 
| of your readers could give me any unpub- 
| lished information about him, or let me have 
| any letters they may possess. These would 
| be carefully looked after, and promptly re- 
| turned. 

| 


BonaMy DOBREE. 


OODEN COLLARS FOR SWEARING. 
—By an Order in Council under George 
III, 1772, it was enacted that: in the Navy: 
‘““If any shall be heard to swear, curse, or 
blaspheme, the Captain is strictly required 
to punish them for every offence by causing 
them to wear a wooden collar or some other 
shameful badge.”’ 
Was this enforced, and for how long did 
it remain the law? 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 


PIMBRELL FAMILY.—Can any of your 

readers give me information about the 
family of James Christopher Timbrell, 
artist, who died at Portsmouth on 5 Jan., 
1850? I should gratefully appreciate par- 
ticulars of his marriage and his issue. Is 
it known whether a son, or other member of 
his family, went to Australia? 

K. C. Geary. 


ABMS FOR IDENTIFICATION.—Argent, 
on a cross sable, five estoiles of the first. 


M. S-S. 


OLPHIN INN, DOLPHIN COURT, 
LUDGATE HILL.—I should be glad to 
| be told something of the history of this inu 
and its ‘‘ innholders.’’ 





M. §S.-S. 


| FRENCH REVOLUTION RECORDS. — 
Are there any records of the nobles that 
emigrated, and where they settled, or any 
| books on the subject (in particular, of those 
who came to England, and those who eventu- 
ally returned to France) ? 


M. S-S. 
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WITTICISM ON MARRIAGE.—In the 
journal Prager Presse for Jan. 14, 1933, 
I read this anecdote :— 

Der Ehekenner. Der Sohn des englischen 

Satirikers Jonathan Swift wollte sich sehr jung 
verheiraten. Ein Freund Swifts machte den 
Vater auf die allzu_ grosse Jugend des 
Brautigams aufmerksam und meinte: “ Ihr 
Sohn sollte doch lieber warten, bis er etwas 
mehr Verstand hat.” Swift zuckte die 
Achseln: ‘Wenn mein Sohn mehr Verstand 
hat, dann heiratet er auch nicht mehr.” 

I should like to see other versions of this 
anecdote. In some collections of Turkish 
jests, I saw it attributed to Nasreddin-Khoja. 
Is there any authenticity in attributing it 
to Jonathan Swift? 





Ortro F. Basier. 


[‘‘ The connoisseur in marriage. The son of 
the English satirist Jonathan Swift wished 
when very young to marry. A friend of Swift’s 
called the father’s attention to the extreme 
youth of the suitor and expressed the opinion : 
‘Your son had better wait till he has a little 
more sense.’ Swift shrugged his shoulders: 
“When my son has more sense he won’t be 
wanting to marry.’ ”’ 

There must certainly be something wrong 
about this anecdote, since Jonathan Swift was 
never married and had no son.] 


HURCHES OF LONDON AND MID: 
DLESEX. — Particulars are desired of 
any coloured engravings, or books with col- 
oured plates. 
J. ARDAGH. 


OEM WANTED.—There is a poem which 
used to appear in the Irish National Board 
School books which had the line :— 


‘Lone Philomela queen of song.” 


occurring in it. What is the poem, and by 
whom? 
J. J. TINSLEY. 


eS . WANTED. — 1. I enclose here- 
with a copy of a poem which has been in 
my memory for the last forty years or so. 
have never been able to ascertain when it 
was composed or who was the author. Of 
late I have made enquiries here in Bath 
among retired Naval men, but without any 
success. The verses have merit in my opinion 
and that of many other people and [ am 
anxious to find the name of the author and 
the date of publication. Perhaps you can 
help me. 
The Sailor Boy’s 
Farewell to the Family Fleet. 


Farewell to Father, reverend hulk, 
Who, spite of metal, spite of bulk, 
Must soon his cable slip. 
But, ere the anchor’s up, I’ll try 
The flag of gratitude to fly 
In token to the ship. 





Farewell to Mother, firstrate she, 
Who launched me on life’s troubled sea 
And rigged me fore and aft, 
May Providence her timbers spare 
And keep her hull in good repair 
To tow the smaller craft. 
l’arewell to Sister, lively Yacht! 
Whether she’ll ere be manned or not 
I cannot yet foresee. 
But may some ship a tender prove, 
Well found in stores of truth and love, 
To keep her under lee. 
Farewell to Brothers on the slips 
Some day to man and love their ships 
As seamen only may. 

When they arrive at sailing age 
May Wisdom give the weather gauge 
And guide them on their way. 
Farewell to all; on life’s rough main 
Perchance we ne’er may meet again 

Through stress of stormy weather. 
a steering to the Realms above, 
Cast anchor in the Port of Love 
And all be moored together. 


Epwarp Gigs, C.LE. 


2. Did a Sussex poet write :— 
‘Lord let me die on my feet 
boldly facing 
My last and great adventure and experience 
crown . - 
If not who is tite author? 


upright and 


W OLSELEY. 


Culpepers, Ardingly, Sussex. 


3. There appeared about 1890 in the Mel- 
bourne Australasian a poem of thirteen stanzas 
entitled ‘Conscience and Future Judgment’ 
said to have been ‘“ From the Spectator.” 
Who is the author? I quote the first four and 
the last two stanzas: 

“T sat alone with my conscience, 

In a place where time had ceased, 

And we talked of our former living 

In the land where the years increased. 


And I felt I should have to answer 
The questions it put to me, 

And to face the answer and questions 
Throughout an eternity. 


The ghosts of forgotten actions 
Came floating before my sight, 

And things that I thought were dead things 
Vere alive with a terrible might. 


And the vision of all my past life 
Vas an awful thing to face— 
Alone with my conscience sitting 
In that solemnly silent place. 
So I sit alone with my conscience 
In the place where the years 
And I try to remember the future 
In the land where time shall cease. 


And I know of the future po, 
How dreadful soe’er it | 
That to sit alone with my panne 
Will be judgment enough for me. 
J. SPROULE. 
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THE SEASONAL FACTOR IN 
AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY. 
(clxiv. 78). 


[§ my possession is a letter, written 
by one of my great-grandfathers, William 
Stickney (1764- 1848), on 17 May, 1842. 
(W. S. was farming 800 acres at Holder- 
ness) :— 

We have had about our usual number of 
the Irish several of whom I expect will leave 
us after this week — My favourable opinion 
of them increases year by year — We have 
several who have come regularly from 10 to 
15 & some of them for upwards of 20 years— 
Some of those we had before they were mar- 
ried and now they bring their Sons along 
with them & and have done for two or more 
years—and their sons (so far as I am able 
to judge) promise to be an improved genera- 
tion—I have often thought & sometimes said 
that if 1 had a Kingdom to govern and that 
if the higher class of Irish are as good to 
manage as the lower class, I should prefer 
Treland— 

In Mrs. Anne Ogden Boyce’s ‘ Records of 
a Quaker Family: the Richardsons of Cleve- 
land’ (London: Samuel Harris and Co., 5, 


Bishopsgate Without, 1889) on p. 243 is ‘the | 


following footnote :— 


William Stickney, the father of Mrs. Ellis 
was wont to relate a circumstance curious 
enough to be recorded in this history of past 
times. We must remember that it happened 
nearly a hundred years ago. Every autumn, 
Irish reapers came to work at the harvest at 
Ridgmont, and some of the men came year 
after year. At the end of one harvest, a 
reaper was profuse in his thanks to William 
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qr DEPENDS ON 
GORED”’: ORIGIN OF PHRASE 
SOUGHT (clxiii. 427; clxiv. 82).—The fable, 
from which this phrase originated, is older 
than Noah Webster’s ‘ American Spelling 
Book.’ It appears for the first time as soon 
as in the sixteenth century, ‘ Hundred Mery 
Tales, Wittie Questions & Quicke Answers ° 
(see my query at clxiii. 117). 

The second version I was able to trace, is 
by Gilbertus Cognatus (Sylva narrationum 
Gilberti Cognati Nozereni. Adiecta sunt 
eiusdem argumenti d& quaedam alia lectu 
perquam iucunda, Lugduni, Apud Ioannem 
Frellonium, 1548). There, on p. 10, it reads 
thus :— 


De Praetore quodam, qui contra se litem dedit. 


Praetoris taurus cornupeta, in rustici cuius- 
dam tenuis pascua transiliens, vaccam eius 
cornibus occidit. Qui damnum acceperat, non 
vel hac in re sapiens, praetorem adiit, & im- 
punitate loquendi ex more data: Praetor (in- 
quit) meus taurus tuam_ vaccam_ cornibus 
— atque occidit: quid iuris? [Ille incon- 
tanter: Quid aliud inquit, nisi vt vaccae dam- 
num mihi tauri nomine praestes: aut taurum, 
si maius, noxae dedas? Imod (inquit) rusticus 
ignosces imperitiae meae: nam lingua lapsus 
sum, praeposteré causam proposui. Nam tuus 
taurus meam interfecit vaccam. Tum Praetor 
nimium impudens: Isthaec (inquit) alias res 
est. 

The same fable is given also by Bieder- 
mann (lacobi Bidermanni e Societate Jesu 
Acroamatum academicorum Libri III, Editio 
novissima Coloniae Anno 


WHOSE OX IS 


| MDCCXXXII/, Il, p. 342). 


| fiir Volkskunde, xviii., 
| 449, 


Stickney for having employed him for so many | 


years, and offered to do anything to prove his 
gratitude. He was told that he could do 
nothing better than to come again 
year and work as hard as he had always done 
before. Still the grateful Irishman was not 
satisfied, 


another | : : 
| some references to other versions of it. 


but pressing close to the Friend he | 


persisted “Is there nothing that I can do to | 


oblige your honour? Is there not anybody 
that your honour would like to have put out 
of the way?” 

GEORGE J. BINNS. 


HE JEWS IN ENGLAND: 


OF DISABILITIES (elxiv. 43, 84). 


REMOV AL 


See Lord Macaulay’s speech delivered in a | 


committee of the whole House of Commons 
on 17 April, 1833. 


E. HorrMann-KRAYER. 
Basle, 






The phrase, forming the point of this anec- 
dote, is known also “in Germany. A. L. 
Stiefel gives in the Zeitschrift des Vereins 
Berlin, 1908, pp. 446- 
‘ Sprichworter-Anekdoten aus 
Franken.’ Nr. 4 is the proverbial phrase 
‘“‘ Ja, Bauer, das ist was ganz anderes,’’ and 
there is given also our tale, together with 


some 


The tale appears also in many collections 
of Nasreddin Khoja’s jests. Henry D. Barn- 
ham has it in his ‘ Tales of Nasr-ed-din 
Khoja,’ London, 1923, p. 120 (‘ Damages for 
the Loss of a Cow.’) See also my remarks 
at clvii. 14, s.v. “ Animals (Cow) on Trial.” 


Otto F. BaBier. 


ANSLATIONS OF EMERSON’S 

VERSE WANTED (clxiv. 65, 104). — 
In Wilhelmine Prinzhorn’s anthology ‘ Von 
| beiden Ufern des Atlantic’ (Halle a. d. S., 


| no date) there are two translations of Emer- 


son’s poems: ‘Die Entschuldigung,’ by 
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Edmund Freiherr von Beaulieu-Marconnay, 
and ‘Schneesturm,’ by Friedrich Spiel- 
hagen. 

Myself, some sixteen years ago, during the 
world war, at the time of my first attempts 
to learn English and to make verses, I tried 
to translate Emerson’s poem, ‘ The Apology,’ 
into German (though my mother-tongue is 
Czech). The translation seems to me to-day 
dull, ‘‘& m’en tuer de honte.’’ So I will 
quote only the opening stanza :— 

Halt nicht fiir bés meinen Sinn, 

zieh einsam ich durch Wald und Feld; 
ich geh zum Waldgotte hin 
und bring sein Wort der Welt. 
Otto F. Basier. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


HARLEMAGNE’S TALISMAN  (elxiv. 
66).—This is a pendant set with pearls 
and sapphires containing a piece of the True 
Cross. It was sent to Charlemagne from 
Bagdad by the Calif Haroun-al-Raschid with 
other gifts. The Emperor was found to be 
wearing the pendant when his ‘tomb at Aix- 
la-Chapelle was opened in the twelfth century 
by the Canons of the Cathedral. When, on 
2 Sept., 1804, Napoleon visited the above- 
mentioned city, the pendant was given ‘to 
Josephine to wear at the coronation. At the 
death of Josephine in 1814, her daughter 
Hortense inherited the jewel, which passed 
eventually to her son, Napoleon III. He 
gave it to the Empress Eugénie as a wedding 
gift. 

The Empress died in 1920 and left the 
pendant to the treasury of Rheims Cathedral. 
The above information is taken from ‘ Con- 
versations with ‘the Empress Eugénie,’ by 
Maurice Paléologue. 

W. Mz. B. 


PAUNTLEROY COSTUME (clxiv. 81).— 

I well remember wearing ‘“‘ Fauntleroy ”’ 
suits of red and blue velvet more than fifty 
years ago. They were common among boys 
then—but we hated them, and I remember 
longing that I might be promoted to a 
‘sailor’ costume. The indignity of long 


hair was spared me, but I remember a boy | 


arriving at my private school with long 
golden curls! We other boys were so aston- 
ished that we didn’t tease him, commiserat- 
ing him rather for the inexcusable folly of 
his parents ! O. 


This reminds me of an occasion when a 
small boy was seen to fall on a little friend 
with whom he was playing, and hit him 
violently. After the children had been sep- 
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arated, the mother of the aggressor said to 
him: ‘‘ But, Johnnie, why did you hit Bil] 
like that?’ ‘‘ Well, mother, he shouldn't 
have worn such a beastly lace collar,” was 
the answer. H. F. P. 


I have very clear recollections of over fifty 
years ago, when my two younger brothers, 
aged from three to six, used to appear on 
full-dress occasions in these costumes, consist. 
ing of dark green or brown velveteen suits 
with tight breeches, buttoned below the 
knee, and rather tight coats, buttoned down 
the front, and fitted with deep lace collar, 
They also had long golden curls, up to about 
six years of age, which, in the case of my 
youngest brother reached to his waist. Their 
head-dress, when in this costume, consisted 
of a kind of velveteen tam-o’-shanter. On 
ordinary occasions we used to wear sailor 
suits. I also was afflicted with the long 
golden curls up to six years of age, but | 
escaped the Fauntleroy costume. I remem- 
ber my mother’s tears when I was shorn of 
my locks. I have photographs of us all as 
we were in those days. 


H. R. E.R. 


“po SET LAND ” (clxiv. 77).—There is 

surely no need to seek for learned ex- 
planations of this expression. ‘‘ To set” is 
simply a synonym for ‘‘ to let,’’ and as such 
it is still in constant colloquial use in South 
Staffordshire, and, perhaps, elsewhere. A 
working-class house-owner in that region 
never ‘‘ lets’’ a house; he ‘‘sets’’ it. The 
expression is probably familiar to Birming- 
ham, from which Mr. L. R. M. Srracwan 
writes, since a considerable portion of the 
borough of Birmingham is actually in South 
Staffordshire. 

J. PENDEREL-BRODHURST. 
Chiswick. 


It is surely a mistake to say ‘‘ that the 
Oxford Dictionary has no _ quotation as 
modern as this [1775] for such a sense of 
‘set ’.’? Dr. Johnson, remarking that “ the 
rent of Rum is not great,’’ adds that Maclean 
said he would be well off ‘‘if he could set 
his land at two-pence halfpenny an acre.” 
We need not assume that he used the word 
‘‘ set’? either in sense 69 or in sense 89 of 
the ‘O.E.D.’ The context shows that he 
Se it in sense 57—‘‘ to let on lease, lease, 

et.’’ 

The illustrative quotations in_ the 
|‘ O.E.D.’ range from 1422 to 1910, the latest 
| being from P. W. Joyce’s ‘English as we 

speak it in Ireland.’ In this sense ‘‘set’ 
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js still commonly used in Ireland. 


Cu. FirzGerarp. 
Manstone Old House, Sidmouth. 


among rural folk, and ‘‘ set’’ is employed 
instead of ‘‘let’’ or instead of its American 
equivalent, ‘‘for rent.’’ To “‘ set” a vacant 
house, or plot of land, means colloquially 
that some tenant agrees to take one, or both, 
on rental. When I first heard the term, 
thirty years ago, I questioned the user, think- 
ing it Was a mis-pronunciation, and found 
‘get’? was commonly employed among un- 
educated rustics, 
Wm. JAGGARD. 


Surely to ‘‘set’’ land means to let. The 
formula ‘‘ to set and to farm let ’’ recurs con- 
tinually in midland deeds of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

Joun Lovepay. 


0-YO (clxiii. 313, 355, 391, 484).—Though 
the Yo-yo boom has largely died out, it 
is desirable that the great difference between 
the Yo-yo and the Bandalore should be put 
on record in ‘N. and Q.,’ where it will be 
found a hundred years hence or when the 
next boom occurs. The spinning discs played 
with by the Greeks in the past, by ‘‘chokras’’ 
in India, by some natives in Africa, and the 
toy of our youth, were not Yo-yos, but were 
what are now called ‘‘ Cheerios.’’ The dis- 
tinction is immense and vital. The Cheerio 
has the string fastened to the axle of the 
disc, and can do little more than go up and 
down. A monotonous and dull pastime suit- 
able only for the immature and the very 
young, 

In the Yo-yo the axle passes through a 
loop of the winding and supporting string, 
so that over a hundred different perform- 
ances are possible in the hands of an expert. 
It is really a very wonderful and novel in- 
vention. There is no game other than bil- 
liards that requires so delicate a touch, and 
billiards lacks the essential element of tim- 
ing! It is a pity that a game that so splen- 
didly trains the brain through the tactile 
sense, should die out. 


C. L. T. GRiFritHs. 


()SSUARTES (clxiv. 41, 84, 104). —I 
do not know of a bricked-in ossuary in 


Rye Church, as mentioned by Mr. Forse. | 


The present vestry was at one time the re- 
ceptacle of the coffins of the Lamb family, 
and T have been told by a descendant that 
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| “that’s Uncle John,’’ and ‘“ there’s Aunt 
In Warwickshire this phrase is common | 
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when she was a girl she was taken to see it, 
and various coffins were pointed out with an 
“That’s grandfather ’’ ; 


Jane’’ — at least, I think these were the 
names. 
Leopotp A, VIDLER. 


In going through the Churchwardens’ 
Accounts of Great Budworth, Cheshire, I 
have just come across the following :— 


1714. To Henry Briars for making the iron 
work ffor the penant house window. 00. 13. 6. 

1734/5 Jan. 19. The bones to be removed out 
of the pennance house and buried in some 
Convenient place in the Church yard. 

1735. ‘lo The Sexton for 52 mens dinners and 
drink last New Years day burying the bones 
and his years Salaries as by Bill. 5. 6. 0. 

Judging from the numerous burials “ in 
the Church,’’ for which a special fee of 3s. 
4d. was charged (eighty-five from 1721 to 
1736 alone) the church must have been full 
of bones, and evidently they were collected 
and ‘transferred to the ‘‘ pennance house.’’ 

Is this the same as a ‘pent house ”’ built 
against the Church-wall, such as is recorded 
at Childwall (ante p. 84)? 

I cannot find a reference to a “‘ penant’”’ 
or ‘‘ pennance ”’ house in the ‘ English Dia- 
lect Dictionary.’ 


A. W. Boyp. 


Ripon is one of the places where an ossu- 
ary is said to have existed in association 
with St. Wilfrid’s crypt. Describing the 
crypt in a note supplied to John R. Wal- 
bran, J. T. Micklethwaite says :— 


The stairs from the west by which the vault 
is now approached are comparatively modern. 
But the original stairs remain plain to be 
seen at the east end of the north passage, 
and although not so evident, there is some 
appearance that like stairs were once on the 
south side also. 


In a note to this statement, the Rev. Canon 
J. T. Fowler remarks :— 


An exploration has since been made in the 
expectation of finding these southern stairs 
or traces of them but without success. 


In a further note Canon Fowler adds :— 


When the search for a southern staircase 
was made in 1891, collections of human and 
other bones were found behind the two con- 
tiguous niches marked a and f in the plan. 
The backs of these niches appear to have been 
broken through in order to hide the bones and 
then plastered over. It was supposed that 
the bones had previously been venerated as 
relies. They were placed in jars and put 
back again. 
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The plan mentioned may be seen in John 
R. Walbran’s ‘ Guide to Ripon and District,’ 
revised by Canon Fowler. 

H. AskKEw. 
Spennymoor. 


UBLIC HOUSE NAMES: EXPLANA- 
TION SOUGHT (elxiv. 8, 50, 66, 85).— 
The ‘‘ Eel’s Foot’ at Little Ormesby Broad, 
near Great Yarmouth, is not really an in- 
stance of an ancient tavern sign. According 
to my father, who, with other members of 
my family, was well acquainted with this 
popular anglers’ resort, the name was con- 
ferred on this little beer-house about fifty 
years ago, by Dr. Richard Robert Bowles 
Norman, a well-known local angler and wag ; 
before that time it was known as ‘‘ Grooms,”’ 
and later on as ‘‘ Monsey’s.”’ 

The name ‘‘ Eel’s Foot ’’ has no connection 
with the ancient arms of the town of Great 
Yarmouth, which were, Azure three herrings 
argent naiant in pale, afterwards dimidiated 
with the three royal lions of England by 
Edward III, as certified by the Heralds’ 
Visitation of Norfolk in 1563. According to 
Burke’s ‘General Armory,’ 1842, a family 
called Yarmouth bore, Argent a chevron be- 
tween three badgers’ legs erased sable. Little 
Yarmouth, or Southtown, also bore, Argent 
a chevron between three lions’ gambs erect 
and erased sable; but these never were the 
armorial bearings of the Borough of Great 
Yarmouth. 

R. H. TEAsvEL, F.s.A. 


Southtown, Gt. Yarmouth. 


‘* DARTON ” (clxiv. 80). — If this word 

anywhere means estates or farms of not 
less than 400 acres, it must be a local usage, 
not mentioned in Halliwell’s Dictionary. 
The word is derived from the A.S. bere-tun, 
a courtyard, or grange; hence it became ap- 
plied to the demesne lands of a manor; to 
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the manor house itself; and sometimes to the | 


out-houses, yards, and even hen-coops. If 
somewhere it is used as a minimum of mea- 
surement, this must have come about through 
the extent of demesne lands. 


ALFRED WELBY, 


Lt.-Colonel. | 


(SOLLOQUIALISMS OF 1817 (clxiv. 79). 
—A pint of ‘‘ all nations ’’ was a mixture 
of the drainings of all kinds of spirits, and 
malt liquors; sometimes called ‘“ Alls’’ or 
“* All sorts.”’ 
““T’ll have shy ’’ was generic for a piece 
of action. 
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‘*Tf I lose my stick ’’ probably meant lose 
the toss, for to stick for drinks was to lose 
the toss. 

‘*Blue ruin’’ was gin, generally of in- 
ferior quality.” 

‘“*Gin and nothing ’’ was the liquor neat, 
See ‘Slang and its Analogues,’ John S. Far. 
mer; 1890; 7 vols. 


’ 


ALFRED WELBy, 
Lt.-Colonel, 


““ DLAT ” (clxiv. 38, 84).—‘‘ Furze Platt” 


is a northern suburb of Maidenhead 

(Berks), with a church of its own (St. 
Peter’s, Furze Platt). 

‘““In Ziontown, ‘that most miraculous 


plat ’’ occurs in ‘ The Holy Mother at the 
Cross,’ a poem by ‘the Rev. Canon Richard 
Watson Dixon, the historian. 

‘Plat ’’ is a good old English word, and 
occurs in the A.V. (II Kings ix. 26)—‘ Cast 
him into the plat of ground’’—(twice in this 
verse), and in a letter of Mary Queen of 
Scots, to Babington, July 17, 1586—‘ This 
is the platt wich I finde best for this enter- 

rise.”’ 

None of these is a culvert, watercourse, or 
bridge, nor yet American. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


Mr, A. J. Wiicox (ante p. 84) asks 
whether I was referring to Cheshire only in 
saying that I had not come across the wor 
““plat ’’ with any other meaning than a 
““small footbridge.’”’ Mr. F. H. CHErtHam 
had asked me what meaning it bore in my 
part of Cheshire, and there it certainly 
refers only to bridges over gutters, and par- 
ticularly to cart-ways into a field, as Mr. 
CHEETHAM states. 

In the ‘ English Dialect Dictionary,’ “a 
plat of ‘turnips’’ (= a bed of them) is quoted 
from Cheshire, but I have never heard the 
word used in that sense. 

There is near Tarvin, further south in 
Cheshire, a sign-post to Hockenhull Platts. 
possibly in this case flat meadows are re- 
ferred to. 

A. W. Boyp. 


‘Plat ’’ or ‘ plot,’’ a piece of ground, is 


common in early deeds in English, but it 
hardly explains some place-names of this 


name. Ekwall, in his ‘ Place-names of Lan- 
cashire’ (Chet. Soc., 1922) confirms Mr. 
CHEETHAM’s original memorandum. For 


Platt in the Parish of Manchester, he says. 
‘this name may be identical with Plat, a 
piece of ground, or perhaps more probably 
with dial. Plat, a footbridge...” For 
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Platt Bridge, near Wigan, he says: “‘ the 
addition Bridge shows that this is probably 
dial. Plat, a foot-bridge ...”’ 

Both these names are cited by Ekwall from 
the thirteenth century, but the earliest use 
of “plat”? for “ plot’? quoted in the 
‘Q.E.D.,’ is 1511. Kkwall in a footnote sug- 
gests comparison with ‘‘ Adamesplat,’’ men- 
tioned in an early thirteenth century deed 
in the Cockersand Chartulary (Chet. Soc. 
N.S., vol. xliii., 551). The editor, however, 
glosses this as ‘* Adam’s Plot’’ (p. 552). 
Nevertheless, the sense is much more likely 
to be ‘‘ Adam’s Bridge,’’ since the land lies 
“between the brook and the highway ”’ ; 
especially as there is an Adam’s Bridge in 
Wigan which is the boundary between Wigan 
and Pemberton, possibly so named from one 
of the early Adams de Pemberton. In Stan- 
dish Deed No. 8, however, c. 1290, this 
bridge is denominated ‘‘ Auotam Britge,”’ 
with the text of the deed in Latin. 

A. J. H. 

Wigan. 

In this part of Kent, 8.E., ‘“‘ plat ’’? means 
a small enclosure of land, and is combined 
with distinctive prefixes, e.g., ‘‘ stack plat,’’ 
“house plat,’? ‘‘ timber plat,’’ and so on. 
In the seventeenth century, it was used in 
the sense of ‘“map,’’ as in  Lambarde’s 
pocket-book in Sevenoaks Museum, 
the ‘‘ plats ’’ of the various farms and pro- 
perties are given. 

F. Wittram Cock. 


ANTE MEMORIALS (elxiii. 333, 464).— 
The Dante statue in New York City 
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where | 


stands at Broadway and 63 Street, an im- | 


pressive and dignified figure by Ettore 
Ximenes, set up in 1921 by Italian-Ameri- 
cans. It is illustrated and described, p. 94, 
‘Statues of New York,’ by J. Sandford 
Saltus and Walter E. Tisné, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1923. 

P. McP. 


EK FOUR SEASONS (clxiv. 77). — The 

following quotation is worth noting here: 
The hole yere is devided into iiii parts. 
Spring tyme, somer, faule of the leafe, and 
winter. (Ascham, ‘ Toxophilus,’ ec. 1544). 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


USTOS ROTULORUM (elxiv. 43, 82). — 
The game of cards called ‘‘ High Cocka- 
lorum,”” mentioned by Str ALFRED WELBY, 
existed at least as late as 1880, for I have 
Played it myself as a child. I do not re- 
member how it was played, but I do remem- 





| ried Esther Dawes of Greasley, 
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ber that we spelled it ‘‘ Hi-cockalorum.”’ 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


BIRTH FREAKS (clxiv. 78).—Your cor- 

respondent Mr. W. JaccGarp has scarcely 
got hold of the facts in the case of Mr. 
Rupert Simms, who, he says, was born with- 
out hands and wrote “‘ Staffordiensis Bibli- 
otheca’ with his feet. The author was born 
at Ipstones, Staffs, in the year 1853, physic- 
ally perfect; at nine years of age he lost his 
left arm and right hand. In after years he 
wore a small leather protector on his wrist 
in which he held his pen; in that way the 
book was written. 

When one considers the conditions under 
which Mr. Simms worked: without hands, 
sometimes penniless, always facing poverty, 
and working against fate, the book itself must 
be considered one of the most wonderful 
works ever written in the world. Indeed, 
where is there another county that has pro- 


| duced—under more favourable circumstances 


—such a work as this, which is a book of re- 
ference for all time. His native county has 
not yet erected a monument to him in stone 
—he is still living. The work itself stands 
as his lasting monument, produced as it was 
while he was still young. 

AtBerRT BE. Doran. 


\ ALTBY FAMILY  (elxiii. 458).—My 
thanks to Mr. Hoven for the Greasley, 
Notts., ‘tombstone inscription. This con- 


cerns a branch of the family of which I 
should like to learn more. 

Charles Maltby, of the inscription, was 
born 1731. He married Mary Bradley at 


| Selston, Notts., 1774 (she b. 1754; d. 1818) 


both buried at Greasley. He resided avr 
Brinsley Old Hall. Their first daughter was 
named Esther, and apparently Charles was 
a son of John Maultby of Selston, who mar- 
1723, he 
aged 26 (b. 1697) she aged 24, spinster. 
This John Maultby was probably the son 
John mentioned in the will of Richard 


| Malltebey of Lam Cloas, Greasley, proved 


{ Molsby, d. 1678, burial at Breach. 


|3 May, 1704, in which he mentions: sons 
| John, William and Thomas, wife Rebecca; 


and she with Daniel Mallteby executors. 
Witnesses: Sam. Purd (or Hurd), Mary 
Right, Daniel Potter. The fact that he 


| desired to be buried in the “ breach burying 


plase,’’ places him as a Quaker. 

Quaker Burials in Notts and Derby record 
two children of Richard, viz., Elizabeth 
Molsby, d. 1675, bur. at Breach; Samuel 
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Besse’s ‘ Sufferings of Friends,’ Vol. i., p. | 
143, gives: 1685. Thomas Holland of Sleanor | 
(Heanor, Derby) for a meeting at his house 
. . . goods were taken from William Maskell | 
of Ilson (Ilkeston) and from Richard Malsby. | 

There was only one other family of Maltby | 
in Nottingham who were of the Quaker taith, 
and it would seem the two were related. 

The above reference gives a meeting in 
1676, at Rowland Dabney’s house: ‘‘William 
Maulby of Orston had seven strike of Bar- 
ley taken from him.’’ This William Maltby 
went from Orston to Eastwood, and the 
Chesterfield Meeting, Derby, records his mar- 
riage, in 1689, to Mary Rhodes of Ripley, 
Derby, daughter of John and_ Elizabeth 
Rhodes. The names of Edward, William 
and Sarah Dawes and Joseph Potter occur | 
on the marriage certificate, substantiating | 
the belief that Quaker Richard was a near 
relative. 

I have been unable to place this Quaker 
William of Orston on a fairly comprehensive 
chart of the Orston Maltbys. He emigrated 
to Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and his son 
John went to South Carolina, where his will 
is sealed with a coat-of-arms, badly damaged, 
the device of which is apparently “a 
doubled-headed eagle over which is an Im- 
perial Crown.’’ It has been suggested that | 
this was the impress from a coin, but in such | 
event I am told the impression would not be | 
raised, while the Custodian of Wills informs | 
me that the impression is raised. A friend 
writes: ‘‘ This was ‘the seal of the Holy | 
Roman Empire.’’ What would appear to be 
the same seal is on an unrecorded deed (of | 
which I have a poor photograph) in Penn- | 
sylvania, by John Maltsby and Mary, his 
wife. Unfortunately the original is priv- 
ately owned, and the owner will not describe | 
the ‘two seals which are placed after their | 
signatures. This John Maltby (or Maulsby) | 
witnessed the marriage of John Hanke to | 
Sarah, daughter of Cadwalder Evans, at 
Gwynedd (ancestor of Nancy Hank, mother | 
of Abraham Lincoln). 

Quaker William Maltby died in Philadel- | 
phia in 1699, and it seems probable that his 
parents were the following :— 

Died, 12. 6. 1693, William Maltbie of Orson. 
Leicester Monthly Meeting. Died, 7. 12. 1706. | 
Mary, wife of William, buried at Breach. 
(Mary, the wife of the emigrant William, | 
remarried, 1704/5, David Williams). | 

Edward Maltby, b. 1788, son of Charles of | 
Greasley, married Elizabeth Maltby, of Not- | 
tingham, 1813, at Heanor, Derby. She was | 





| 
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| not refer to him. 


Blyth. 


born in 1790, a daughter of Charles Maltby 
and Elizabeth Stafford, who were married 
in November, 1787, at Sutton in Ashfield, he 
of St. Mary’s, Notts. Possibly this Charles 
was a son of George Maltby, who married, 
1750, Mary Samson of Sutton in Ashfield, 
at St. Peter’s, Notts. 

Additional data concerning any of the 
above families would be most welcome. 


D. Matrsy VERRILL. 


INEAGE OF QUAKER  BUTLERS 
(clxiii. 459).—Can Mr. Butter tell me 
anything regarding the following? Sarah 
Malby; born circ. 1600, Ireland; was living 
in 1640; married John Poulet of Castleton 
(son of Sir George Poulett of Jarsey). Their 
daughter Sarah married James Butler. 

I have a note, without date, from the 7th 
Report, p. 824, MSS. Marquis of Ormond, 
mentioning ‘‘ Richard Malby.’”’ I am un- 
able to place this Richard Malby, nor can 
I place a Thomas Malby, 1664, Parish of 
St. Kesrane, Dublin. 

The Marquis of Salisbury, 4th Report, p. 
216, mentions a ‘‘ Letter from Capt. H. 
Malbie [sic] to Lord Burghley, 22 December 
1576.’’ Is ‘this an error for ‘‘N’’? Cap- 


| tain Henry Malby, son of Captain Nicholas 


Malby, was not born until 1569, so this could 
D. Marsy VeERRILL. 


HE NORTHUMBERLAND “ SILKY” 
(clxiv. 76; s.v. ‘Two Notes on Scott’). 
—The particular supernatural being called 
‘“‘ Silky ’? appears to be confined to North- 
umberland, and to that portion of the county 
which lies round Stamfordham, between the 
banks of the Tyne and the watershed of the 
Legends of ‘“‘ Silky ’’ are there con- 
nected with Belsay, Black Heddon, and Den- 
ton. The apparition was that of a female 
form in glistening and rustling silks, which 
rushed like a sudden gust of wind in the trees 
across the path of horseman, teamster, and 
ploughman, seemingly without any object, 
either malicious or friendly. 
The apparition connected with Chirton, 
near North Shields, and reported to have 
originated ‘‘ Silky’s Lane,’’ belongs to a dif- 


| ferent area, and there does not appear to be 
| any legend associated with it. 


The story related by Mr. Coteman O. Par- 
sons is of a rather vague character, attribut- 
ing the occurrence of the name to the sup- 
posed sudden death at Chirton of Mrs. Bar- 
bara Allison, the mistress of Archibald, first 
Duke of Argyll. The ‘ History of Northum- 
berland,’ vol. viii, quoted by Mr. Parsons, 
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does not support the story. The duke kept a 
large stud of race-horses at Chirton, and died 
there Sept. 28, 1703. Before his death he 
made over his English estates, including 
Chirton, to Mr. Boutflower, of Apperley, in 
trust for Mrs. Allison, who in 1704 sold Chir- 
ton to Mr. Robert Lawson, of Cramlington. 
There is no mention of her sudden death. 
H. Askew. 


MAB CROSS LEGEND (clxiv. 52, 86).— 
F. H. Cheetham, ‘ Lancashire’ (Little 
Guide) first published in 1920, says that this 
legend appears in the Bradshaw Roll or pedi- 
gree drawn up in 1647; and also that Sir 
William de Bradshagh was in possession of 
Haigh in 1298, and died about 1333. His 
wife founded a chantry in Wigan Church 
in 1338. The mention of the ‘‘ holy wars ”’ 
in the Roll is obviously an error, and may 
indicate the superimposing of an earlier 
tradition upon some actual event in the 
lives of Sir William and his wife. 

Mr. Cheetham tells us that Sir Walter 
Scott used the story when deciding on a 
motive for ‘ The Betrothed.’ According to 
the Roll, Sir William overtook the Welsh 
knight near to Newton Park, and slew him. 
The ‘‘ Bloody Stone,’’ near Newton-le- 
Willows station, is supposed to mark the 
spot. 

Mention of ‘“ the holy wars’’ tempts one 
to inquire what was the custom followed when 
a married knight took the Cross and went to 
the Holy Land, for making provision for his 
spouse. A curious indenture in the Durham 
Treasury states that when Sir William Clax- 
ton decided to go to the wars across the seas, 
he made a contract with Sir Thomas Sur- 
teys (Surtees) to receive his lady into his 
house at Dinsdale for the space of one year. 
She was to be well and honourably enter- 
tained with her waiting-maid and page. For 
this Sir William Claxton agreed to pay Sir 
Thomas Surtees the sum of ten marks. 

Sir Thomas entered into a similar agree- 
ment with Sir William Bulmer for the bene- 
fit of his lady. Are there other instances 
of this? H. Askew. 

EFERENCE 44).—On 


WANTED = (clxiv. 





| known debt. 


the verso of the title-page of Ernest Week- | 


ley’s ‘Etymological Dictionary of Modern 
Usage,’ the joke is auoted with reference 
given to Punch Jan. 17, 1906. Not having 


Punch for that year TI have been unable to 
verify the quotation further. 


(Mrs.) CatTuertne J. Pierce, 


Reference Librarian. | 


!a gap between the written and the spoken 


Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania. 


The Library. 


The Scottish National Dictionary, Vol. J, 
Parts I and II. Edited by William Grant 
(Edinburgh: The Scottish National Dic- 
tionary Association). 





AS our readers have known for some time, 

the work of compiling a dictionary of 
the Scots tongue is going on actively at Aber- 
deen. It takes up the language where Sir 
William Craigie’s ‘ Dictionary of the Older 
Scottish Tongue ’ leaves it, dealing with Scot- 


‘tish words in existence since c. 1700, whether 


in literature, records, glossaries and diction- 
aries and treatises on language, or current 
dialect speech. We start off with an admir- 
able introduction, from which, assisted by 
maps, we get a clear idea of the range and 
phonetic quality of the four great varieties 
of English spoken within the British Isles 
(Mr. Grant’s designation of our speech is 
‘modern dialects of Germanic origin in 
Great Britain’’). The Lowland Scots, the 
substance of this Dictionary, in its relation 
to Gaelic, presents a different situation from 
that of sixty years ago, when Murray mapped 
a Highland-Lowland linguistic boundary. 
Not only has the boundary to be altered but, 
while all Gaelic speakers along the Highland 
border are now bilingual, it is rare that 
native speakers of Scots speak Gaelic. The 
two ‘tongues are so widely different that, close 
and long-standing as is their proximity, 
Gaelic is found to have had but slight effect 
on the Scots. All of which goes to show that, 
except for survival in the study, Gaelic is 
doomed to virtual extinction. 

James VI and I and the English Bible 
seem to have been the principal agents in 
the obliteration, for more than a century 
and a half, of literary and cultivated Scots. 
By the end of the eighteenth century, stan- 
dard English was used ‘in _ fashionable 
circles, in the pulpit, the school, the Univer- 
sity, the Law Courts and on the public plat- 
form.’’ To the revival of interest in Scots, 
and the formation of a literary language, 
English literature as a whole, owes a well- 
The vocabulary from which 
this conventional Scots was made continued, 
however, as Mr. Grant shows, to be a gen- 
uine popular speech, preserving—by the aid 
of ancient ballads and stories—a great num- 
ber of good words from Latin and from 
French. English use and enjoyment has had 
no happy effect on literary Scots; it has made 
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language, and has increased the chaotic con- 
fusion of the spelling. The spelling of Scots 
might, indeed, afford a useful object-lesson 
and warning to the more hasty of our own 
spelling reformers. ‘‘It is very seldom,”’ 
says Mr. Grant, ‘‘ that a word is spelled 
only in one way in Sc.” 
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| sjor (sea); has the English sea-vocabulary 


| anything like it? 


The main part of the Introduction is de- | 
voted to an excellent phonetic description of | 
the Scottish tongue and its dialects; and the | 


Dictionary itself is carried in these two 
parts from A to Ay. The treatment consists 
of supplying meanings and pronunciation ; 
illustrative sentences; groups of phrases or 
combinations where these are required and, 
in brackets at the end, note of origin, which, 
where needful, is expanded into an ety- 
mological discussion. Set out in three col- 
umns and finely printed, all this matter 
makes reading which is entertaining as well 
as instructive. The illustrated quotations 
are grouped first by region, and under the 
regional heading by date. A certain amount 
of folk-lore, the more notable where it ap- 
pears to be still alive and active, may here 
be picked up. Thus an ‘‘ aber knot ’’—which 
is a knot on a weaving thread, and three 
knots should be made on each of the three 
strands of the thread—if you apply it with 
the proper incantation to a sprain (in Shet- 
land, that is) will work an infallible cure. 
In the long article ‘ Abune’ comes the 
phrase ‘“‘ scoring abune the breath.’’ This 
was what you might do to a witch if you 
were afraid of her: draw blood above her 
nostrils, on her forehead that is, and she 
would be powerless to injure you. ‘“‘Ablach’’ 
—it seems Gaelic—is a curiously expressive 
word ranging in sense from ‘‘ a mangled car- 
case’’ — through ‘a pitiable or pitiably 
maimed body ’’; ‘‘ a contemptible person,’’ 
in which sense it may be jocular; ‘‘a person 
of untidy habits and clumsy, ungainly de- 
meanour’”’—to ‘‘a_ bit,’’ ‘‘a fragment.” 
‘* Affwinnin,’’ in Shetland again, is a fes- 
tivity closing fieldwork in spring, or harvest- 
work. Where we say “ off hand,’’ Scots will 
say ‘‘ aff-loof.’”’ A good example of a use 
not far from that of standard English but 
yet distinct, is ‘‘affront,’’ ‘to cause to be 
ashamed, to humiliate before others. An 
example of a word showing the close observa- 
tion of the born seaman is “‘ adnasjur’”’ from 
Shetland: ‘‘ A large wave, or waves, cominy 
after a succession of lesser ones.’’ It is the 
Old Norse annarr (second) combined with 
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Another observation for 
which there seems only periphrasis in most 
languages is expressed by the Selkirk ‘‘aifer’ 


| which old people in Ettrick Forest use for - 
| *° the exhalations which arise 
| ground on a warm sunny day.” 


from the 
A corruption 
of English ‘‘ether’’ as origin of this seems 
to us a doubtful suggestion. An expressive 
Orkney word for which no derivation is sug- 
gested is ‘‘aest,’’ envy. From Caithness 
comes “‘ airsley ’’ :—‘‘ Two crofters ploughed 
their lands together, each supplying a horse; 
This was called ‘airsley,’ and is still a 
common practice in some parts of Caithness.” 
‘* Asley ”’ is a like word: ‘‘ horses in asley’’; 
“to lay in asley’’—origin unknown, 
‘““ Aiverie,’’ desperately anxious for; 
‘ alagrugous,’’ ghastly, woebegone, are said 
to be obsolescent and that seems quite a pity, 
Our colloquial ‘‘ awful ”’ is said to be used 
in Scots as we use it, but with more variety. 
“To lay or set one’s brains asteep”’ is a 
vigorous phrase for making a mental effort, 
suggesting perhaps less torture and more 
effectiveness than ‘‘ to rack one’s brains,” 
There is a starfish which the Moray fisher 
men call ‘‘angusdye’’; the name is ex- 
plained by its fancied resemblance to the 
Agnus Dei in wax or as a medal. ‘‘To antle” 
is a pleasant word for nagging or grumbling 
(Caithness). ‘‘ Arrhae’’ would seem to be 
still used for earnest money. Among a few 
names of plants and birds occurring here, 
we noted “ aippleringie ’’ for southernwood, 
with an intricate derivation from Lat. abro- 
tonum; and “‘assilag,’’ the storm petrel, con- 
nected with a vanishing Shetland word, 
‘“ asel,’’ a cold, keen wind and a laborious 
battling against wind. The Scottish idiom- 
atic use of prepositions would find some good 
illustration from these pages. 


Norices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume and 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. : 

Tue Manager will be pleased to forw 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 





Ltd., at their Offices, 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
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